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“ UR associational responsibility is pri- 
marily professional and, therefore, pri- 
marily to libraries and librarians. No one 
with vision of the true functions of a national 
association, such as ours, would wish to shift 
the point of stress, or rightly conceive that in 
so doing he was best serving the interests of 
the largest number. But back of our profes- 
sional concern always stands the general public 
whom we serve. Were it not for them we 
should not exist as an organization, we should 
have no functions, we should have no collec- 
tive responsibilities to consider and discuss.” 
—From the President’s address. 


‘* WF more timely, helpful publications could 

be compiled and widely distributed; if 
more exhibits setting forth what libraries 
mean to other towns and counties could be 
prepared and sent the rounds of fairs, grange 
meetings and other gatherings, if personal rep- 
resentatives of the Association—field agents 
we call them in other avenues of service— 
could be on call to go here and there, con- 





ferring with local bodies, addressing state 
groups, advising how to proceed, preaching the 
gospel of good books and public libraries; 
if we could do some of these things, then 
verily we would be meeting our expanding 
obligations with credit.’—From the Presi- 


dent’s address. 


= IBRARY service should be as convenient 
and as universal as the grocery store 

and the motion picture hall. The librarian 
should be a dynamic, professionally trained 
leader of the intellectual life of the com- 
munity. Universal free public library serv- 
ice aS an agency of vocational improvement 
and personal cultivation is the cap-sheaf of 
our whole system of education. Out of an 
expenditure of a billion dollars for education 
it is entitled to at least one tenth or a hundred 


million dollars instead of the mere pittance 


of twenty millions which we are now spend- 
ing to maintain the intelligence that schools 


exist to create.’—Joy Elmer Morgan. 














NEW AND OLD IDEAS FROM THE HOT 
SPRINGS CONFERENCE 


MAKING DOCUMENTS WORK 


“A study of the chief industries of El Paso 
showed a wide field for real service. The 
question was how to supply the needs of min- 
ing geologists, engineers, and those engaged 
in the difficult problems of dry farming. A 
collection of public documents, not more than 
five hundred in all, answered this question. 
By bringing the documents from dusky cor- 
ners where they were acquiring dust and age, 
giving them a place on the shelves, using them 
freely and supplying needed information, a 
reputation for service was acquired which 
brought many others to the library. 

“This was the beginning of a valuable ref- 
erence collection which has grown in size and 
usefulness, serving not only the city, but the 
neighboring states and Mexico as well. 

“The Southwest History Collection was 
built from the bibliography in the Fourteenth 
Annual Report in the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Information on the history, archaeology, In- 
dians, plant life, climate and almost every 
phase of the Southwest is found in the public 
documents. We owe the present attractive 
building, the full appropriation under the 
law, and the friendly attitude of the public 
to those beginning years, when men first be- 
came conscious of the needs of the library 
through the use of the public documents.” 


RURAL LIBRARIES 


“A great deal has been said and written 
about continuing education after leaving 
school. Standards of education and commu- 
nity intelligence would be raised immeasur- 
ably by merely providing books through 
county libraries so that home education might 
be encouraged.” 


“The time has come also for laws for li- 
braries and librarians as wmiversal and as 
stringent as those for schools and teachers. 
The time should be passed long since when 
communities may have, or not have libraries 
as they please. Haphazard service also should 
be a thing of the past in libraries as well as 
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in the schools of our country, for profes- 
sional education for the librarian is just as 
important as for the teacher.” 


This spring the University of Missouri 
Library adopted a new plan by which it is 
thought that the circulation of the books, 
formerly deposited in the offices of the County 
agents, may be increased. There are about 
1000 books and 200 pamphlets in the entire 
collection. These have been grouped under 
four general subjects, so that we now have 
fifteen of each of the four groups or libraries, 
ten to fifteen books in a library. These may 
be kept six weeks. This plan has gone into 
operation too recently to judge its results. 
One county agent has placed twelve libraries 
with his Community Clubs. 


A GOOD TEN CENT BOOK 


One of the delegates to the conference had 
in his possession a copy of Treasure Island 
in a new edition made to sell for 10c which 
is to be retailed through ten cent stores and 
other chain stores. It is an attractive, well 
made, cloth bound book. 

A Southern librarian contemplating county 
library work says: “Those ten cent books 
manufactured down in the Tennessee woods 
interest me. If I am to commence my county 
work soon, why not use 5,000 of them along 
with the ‘regular books’? I’m wondering if I 
couldn’t even use 1,000 copies of Treasure 
Island and flood the entire county at a cost of 
$100.00. Can you imagine a like amount spent 
to better advantage ?” 


AN INTER-CHURCH LIBRARY 
ALCOVE 


A Jewish rabbi at the conference suggested 
an inter-church library or alcove. According 
to this plan, “The public library is to set 
aside a row or an alcove for a collection of 
books of special interest to ministers. The 
fund for this collection is to be supplied by 
an annual appropriation of each and every 
church of the community in proportion to its 
membership. This annual appropriation need 
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not be large, and would involve no sacrifice 
on the part of any one church; but think of 
what a collection of books could be acquired 
in a few years, and what worry and sacrifice 
it would save to each and every minister of 
the community, and what inspiration such a 
well-stocked library would prove to the earn- 
est minister. The practical details of the plan 
have, of course, to be worked out. Differ- 
ences as to the relative value of books will 
inevitably arise. I believe though, on the 
whole, that there is sufficient good will and 
co-operation among the various religious de- 
nominations to make such a scheme workable.” 


BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


The state library associations of Texas, 


. Michigan and Florida have passed resolutions 


urging libraries to give attention to the de- 
velopment of music sections and have sug- 
gested co-operation between the libraries and 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The Official list of books on music is avail- 
able to any library making application for it 
to Mrs. James H. Hirsch, Orlando, Florida. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


In the opinion of the Hospital Library 
Round Table every hospital superintendent and 
medical officer should be encouraged to call 
upon the local public library for hospital li- 
brary service. 


“There is no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the book service in a neuro-psychiatric 
hospital, and the branch libraries of any of our 
large cities; the difference is rather one of 
degree than kind. Here as elsewhere we find 
the potent influence of the book can stimulate 
the apathetic to activity, give wholesome 
thoughts to the day dreamer, side track a mor- 
bid impulse or soothe the anxiously apprehen- 
sive by a soul stirring narrative or absorbing 
story, virile biography, inspirational book, or 
poetry; by creating an environment of nor- 
malcy.” 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR COM- 
MUNITY? 


A community survey similar to the Evans- 
ville, Ind., plan, is the idea brought back from 
the conference by one librarian. That survey 
was started in the section of the city where 


the library was having least use. Although 
guided by the library, the house to house calls 
were made by leaders in the community, es- 
pecially members of the parent-teacher organ- 
izations. 


TEACHING THE USE OF BOOKS 


A part of the instruction which should be 
given by the librarian to children is that of 
teaching the intelligent reading of newspapers. 


“There must be more pressure brought to 
bear upon the normal schools to include in 
the curriculum more training for teachers in 
the use and appreciation of children’s books.” 


It was suggested that the faculty of a col- 
lege could be taught in groups how to use 
the library by a course of lectures from the 
librarian. This in turn could be passed on 
to the students and save the libratian much 
individual teaching. 

At one institution the Professor of English 
teaches the use of the library—its reference 
books, guides, etc., as part of a course in oral 
English. Regular problems are assigned and 
careful work demanded. The course is re- 
quired of Freshmen. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 


“Books are news, you know, and the lit- 
erary editor is just as keen as any other 
editor for tips, especially from people who are 
as well qualified to give them as you librari- 
ans. I can think of no better way (than by 
way of the newspaper) for the librarian to 
co-operate with the publisher in getting over 
the idea of better books for children and young 
people.” 

The idea in the mind of the speaker just 
quoted was that when a book like the Story of 
Dr. Dolittle comes along it should be brought 
to the attention of some reviewer. 


“To teachers as well as to children the li- 
brarian must give, as tactfully as may be, 
standards of taste.” 


In Kern County, California, “the children’s 
librarian, Miss Wilhelmina Harper visits the 
schools and talks to the children about the 
care of books, about books and their authors, 
tells stories to them, and gets them to tell her 
what they read and like. On her first visit 
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to one school in the mountains, she asked the 
children to write the titles of the books which 
they had most enjoyed. One little ten-year- 
old girl wrote that the book she liked the 
best was The ridin’ kid from Powder River. 
One of the most satisfactory efforts of the 
year has been the attempt to get the children 
away from the wild western story asked for, 
alas, by both pupil and teacher. Miss Harper 
wrote to them asking if she might not sub- 
stitute for these some of our fine, new, beau- 
tifully illustrated books for children. In every 
instance, the response on the part of the 
teacher was that of perfect accord. In many 
cases, it appeared that the teacher had only 
asked for these other titles upon the urgent 
request of the boys and girls. Graded lists 
have been prepared not holding to the classics 
alone but including newer titles of whole- 
some books.” 


LINKING UP WITH THE MOVIES 


“When a special picture based on a stand- 
ard book like Last of the Mohicans is being 
presented in the vicinity, a special exhibit of 
books of adventure, of Indian life and fron- 
tier life may be displayed. So with the chil- 
dren’s stories—Aladdin and the wonderful 
lamp could be featured with many editions 
of the Arabian Nights, When I was a boy in 
China, Story of a wretched flea, Our little 
Chinese cousin, travel books, etc., following up 
the background the motion picture awakened. 
This is the most tangible and valuable link 
between the two agencies. As the basis for 
the craft of librarianship is the book, so the 
basis for the art of the photo-play is the 
book. We have common ground and should 
effect some neighborly co-operation for the 
good of the people whom we serve.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


“Normal school program too crowded— 
more time needed for discussion. If the 
school sections had been arranged for differ- 
ent days, it would have given greater oppor- 
tunity for those interested in all the depart- 
ments of school work, to attend. The diversity 
of opinions on library instruction in the use 
of books showed that a survey of the field 
with an attempt to get some uniformity in 
fundamentals is needed.” 


“Thousands of dollars are spent every year 
by boards of education throughout the United 
States in providing school buildings with the 
most modern laboratories and shops for the 
science and industrial courses, but with little 
or no provision for school libraries, which 
should be the laboratories of the required 
courses in English and of the courses in his- 
tory. 

“Yet when the new buildings have been in 
use only a few months the lack of proper 
provision for libraries causes complaining and 
regret not merely on the part of English and 
history teachers, but also on the part of su- 
perintendents and principals, and even the 
school board members. These latter fre- 
quently say that if some one had told them of 
the need of a library they would gladly have 
provided for one, or would have made pro- 
vision for a larger one. 

“Surely here is an opportunity for service 
on the part of school librarians! For wide- 
awake librarians working in their own com- 
munities as well as through district and state 
associations can bring the real needs of school 
libraries to the attention of school officials. 
They can distribute the pamphlets published so 
cheaply by the American Library Association. 
Very few school officials or teachers know 
that a school library should seat comfortably 
between five and ten per cent of the enroll- 
ment of the building. 

“That school officials and teachers appre- 
ciate such information is frequently shown, 
and sometimes they will even go beyond the 
recommendations of librarians in carrying out 
suggestions. At Cuyahoga Falls, in northeast- 
ern Ohio, a high school building has recently 
been completed providing for an enrollment of 
five hundred pupils and with a library large 
enough to seat one hundred pupils. The su- 
perintendent enthusiastically tells that every 
pupil must spend at least one period a day 
in the library.” 

In Jacksonville, Florida, the librarian visits 
separate classrooms in the various schools and 
talks to the children about the library. The 
talk closes with a short story. A personal 
visit by someone from the library is much 
more effective in interesting children in that 
institution than an explanation by the teacher. 

The library sends letters of invitation to 
the teachers of all the schools at the begin- 
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ning of the school term. In this letter a brief 
explanation of the resources of the library 
at the disposal of the teacher is given, as 
for instance, the classroom cabinets, picture 
collection, story hour, aids to book selection, 
etc. Where the corps of teachers is continu- 
ally changing, it is necessary to make known 
the library to newcomers. 

Library service is given in three principal 
ways; i. e., by classroom deposits sent from 
the public library and placed in charge of 
a teacher ; by library stations in schools where 
books are given out at stated times by a trained 
librarian; and by library branches housed in 
school buildings and administered by a trained 
librarian. 


Successful use of the school library’s books 
depends partly on the selection but much more 
on the interest of teachers and principals and 
their ability to utilize the opportunities offered 
them. For instance, a book like the Lance of 
Kanana by French, a glowing picture of desert 
life and an example of heroic service, may 
stand idle on the shelf in one school room 
and in another become an absorbing asset to 
the geography lesson. 


“The first relation between the library and 
the future teacher is established by means of 
twelve thorough lessons conducted by the ref- 
erence librarian upon the use of books and 
libraries. These lessons are followed by prac- 
tice exercises which are of the greatest pos- 
sible value te the student in becoming ac- 
quainted with the library material and its ar- 
rangement. Thus, very early in his course he 
acquires the library habit and by the time he 
has finished his four years, he has come to 
look upon the library as an indispensable part 
of the school equipment. It is no longer a 
luxury; it has become a necessity.” 


Otis W. Caldwell, director of The Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia, in de- 
scribing the new building states: “It was es- 
pecially desired that the library be made the 
center of the school’s activities, since from the 
beginning of the school it has been an or- 
ganic factor in all types of instructional work 
from the lowest to the highest classes.” (A 
pamphlet describing the work of this library 
may be obtained from Miss Eaton, the libra- 
rian.) 


“I wish very earnestly that the Certain re. 
port on standards for school libraries might 
be in the hands of every superintendent and 
principal in the United States. Copies could 
be distributed by state and district library 
associations and state commissions. I am tak- 
ing for granted, naturally, the co-operation of 
the American Library Association in printing 
sufficient copies of the report at special rates 
for quantity lots. Instances are so frequent 
of new school buildings being built without 
adequate provision for school libraries that 
I am sure it is up to librarians to sell their 
proposition to the school people.” 


RESERVE BOOKS 


“A good method for the average library is 
to have blanks sent to all faculty members on 
which they can request that any sets of books 
be reserved for a stated time. Then a reserve 
card is used in place of the regular book card, 
the student’s name and the hour written on the 
reserve card or on a temporary slip, so that 
the time of using the copy can be regulated. 
These books are not taken home until closing 
time, and must be returned early. Students 
having delinquent accounts at the end of the 
term are not given their grades until a settle- 
ment is made. In one library all fines increase 
one cent a day until paid, making the work of 
collection easier. In this library a delinquent 
card file is kept at the loan desk, so that any 
student may make sure of his standing.” 


STAFF READING 


“There was much interest manifested in 
‘porch conferences’ over the question of lists 
of books and magazines for staff reading. I 
have seen one from The Newberry, and one 
from The Chicago Public Library. Miss Zai- 
dee Brown is preparing some such lists for 
H. W. Wilson Company, and they are to be 
published this fall. A bibliography of ma- 
terial on Loan Desks, Registration, De'in- 
quents, etc., should prove valuable.” 


“Library assistants could get the benefit of 
each other’s reading by posting in the staff 
room signed criticisms of books read, as well 
as by book discussions at staff meetings. The 
librarian may stimulate the reading of the 
staff by suggesting books to them, especially 
those about contemporary writers; by calling 
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for lists of all books read; by providing staff 
copies of critical periodicals; and by allowing 
them to read at odd moments articles on li- 
brary work or on books.” 


OVERDUE BOOKS 


For the second overdue notice one library 
uses a return postal on which one may check 
his reason for not returning book, when he 
expects to return it, if he wishes to have it 
renewed, etc. 

The Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, has a 
printed notice on the final bill to a delinquent, 
stating that unless the book is returned by a 
certain date it will not be accepted. 


“In the Lending Section we got the sugges- 
tion of collecting books long overdue through 
the co-operation of the dean or principal of 
the school or college in which the delinquent 
borrower is registered and through co-opera- 
tion of the employer, superintendent or fore- 
man of the business in which he is employed.” 


CATALOGERS 


There is evidently among librarians a feel- 
ing that there is something wrong in the realm 
of cataloging, but nobody seems to know the 
reason for it or the remedy. 

The fallacy that, with the Library of Con- 
gress supplying printed cards, there would be 
little need of expert catalogers, is behind the 
present situation. It has influenced the library 
schools where importance of a sound founda- 
tion of cataloging practice for all librarians 
is overlooked and the fundamentals of catalog- 
ing and classification are neglected. It has in- 
fluenced the executives and the trustees whose 
lack of appreciation of the importance of the 
work of catalogers finds its expression in the 
pay roll. 

The remedy? Give catalogers adequate sal- 
aries, and a higher grade of workers will be 
attracted who would demand a better training 
in the schools—and something more than train- 
ing. Offer more scientific courses in the 


schools and they would attract a higher grade 
of students. 





Contributions have brought the Oberly 
Memorial Fund to $1000, which has been 
turned over to the Treasurer of the A. L. A., 


the income to be awarded for the best bibliog- 
raphy on a specified subject in the field of 
agriculture or the natural sciences. 





Life memberships in the A. L. A. were pre- 
sented to Johnson Brigham and Julia Robinson 
at the Hot Springs Conference. The mem- 
berships were a gift from Iowa librarians, and 
were presented at the Iowa dinner. 





An idea hatched at Hot Springs: Some 
fluffy live chicks scratching about in a minia- 
ture yard in the foreground of a window dis- 
play of poultry books from the public library 
would draw a crowd any hour of the day. 
Has it ever been tried? 





The Public Library of Rochester, New 
York, has recently issued a small four-page 
leaflet entitled The central library; where 
should it be located? 





FROM “THE BOOKLIST” 
Bennett, Jesse Lee. On “culture” and “a lib- 

eral education.” Balt. Arnold co. 1922. 

92p. $1.50; paper, $1. 

Author has had fifteen years’ experience 
with the Baltimore Sun and the many requests 
for lists of books which “could help 
gain ‘culture’ or a ‘liberal education’” 
prompted this compilation. The lists, which 
include many modern works, are embodied 
in short discussions about the special type of 
book. Emphasis is placed on the satisfaction 
and development to be gained through good 
reading while the cultural value of formal ed- 
ucation is minimized. 

028 Books and reading || 
Analytic: 


Self culture. 
Books and reading—Bibliography 
23-388/5 





HEARD ON THE TRAIN COMING 
HOME 


“The most companionable conference I ever 
attended.” 

“Everybody seemed to have such a good 
time.” 

“Librarians need to take public speaking so 
they can be heard.” 

“Tf people know they cannot be present, 
they should not accept a place on the pro- 
gram.” 








FACTS FOR TRUSTEES 


GETTING THE MONEY 


WISCONSIN “In my 
opinion there would be no difficulty in 
securing enough funds for libraries, schools, 
and other good purposes, if so great a part of 
the public income were not spent for bad 
purposes, especially for militarism. About 
eighty-five per cent of the national income is 
spent for militarism, past, present, and future. 
“The very best way, therefore, to get money 
for libraries is to hit militarism a sound rap 
at every opportunity, and thus aid in reducing 
the federal burdens which the people have to 
bear. 

“To some extent this applies to the states 
also. In Wisconsin, our state legislature is 
lopping three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars off the customary appropriation for the 
national guard. This helps some. Other states 
could do likewise. Library trustees might 
well use their influence to this end, in order 
that the money might be transferred to li- 
braries and schools. 

“Another helpful thing would be for boards 
of trustees to impress upon the minds of the 
people in various ways the fact that public 
library service costs them only a trifle com- 
pared with what they would have to pay if 
the libraries were privately owned and run 
for profit.” 


trustee says: 


CREATING GOOD WILL 
ae win the support of active, successful, 
influential men and women of affairs, li- 


braries should plan and carry out a determined 
campaign of service to business and professional 
people. When the value of modern, expertly 
administered library service has been demon- 
strated to these strategic groups they will en- 
thusiastically give their moral and financial 
support to the work. The banking business 


should be the first objective because the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association has already declared 
itself interested in library development and has 
generously offered its co-operation in extend- 
ing library service to all other fields of busi- 
ness and even to individuals who are bank 
depositors. 

“The readiness of progressive business men 
to welcome such service is further indicated 
by the plan of the National Association of 
Credit Men to interest its members in the 
reading of books on business, economics and 
other public questions, as outlined in the vari- 
ous issues of the Credit Monthly which have 
appeared this year. 

“The opportunity is before us to link up 
library service with the real work of this busy 
old world. Common sense, wisdom, self-in- 
terest and duty to society all call upon us to 
put our best foot forward in this vastly im- 
portant project.” 


WHAT IS THE BUILDING FOR? 


‘STN the future it is likely that library build- 
ings will tend to be less often mere monu- 
mental storehouses of books, and be planned on 
the assumption that they are great distributing 
centers from which the largest possible num- 
ber of books will be lent to the greatest num- 
ber of people. For this reason, sidewalk level 
entrances, display windows, and other details 
that will tend to encourage and make it easy 
for people to borrow books will be included 
in the architect’s plans. 

“The interior arrangement of large library 
buildings may also show radical changes. The 
main delivery counter in some of the older 
buildings has been far removed from the side- 
walk entrance. In a recent million dollar 

building in a western city, readers are obliged 
to travel nearly 175 feet to reach the loan 
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desk from the sidewalk entrance. The eco- 
nomic waste from time lost by readers in bor- 
rowing a million books per year under such 
conditions amounts to a large sum. The lend- 
ing desk of the future will probably be placed 
on the sidewalk level on the first floor, and 
near the main entrance. The library collec- 
tions, instead of being divided into circulating, 
reference, and periodical material as in the 
past, will be divided by subjects, shelving all 
of the books and magazines on a given subject 
together, and placing them in charge of spe- 
cialists who give their entire time to their 
subjects. The great Cleveland Public Library 
building now under construction will be the 
first and most notable example of this new 
idea which has been worked out during their 
ten years’ experience in temporary quarters. 
There will also be a tendency to do away 
with permanent partitions between depart- 
ments, and to divide the space by bookcases, 
and thereby make it possible to expand or 
contract the spaces according to the growth 
and variations in the public’s use of the books. 

“Architects, city officials and library trustees 
must regard the library building of tomorrow 
as a vast distributing and service plant, vis- 
ited daily by great crowds of people, instead 
of the old fashioned mausoleum of dusty 
tomes.” 


A rural library building is the problem of 
the eighth annual architectural prize competi- 
tion by the White Pine Bureau for 1923. The 
competition, open to architects and architec- 
tural draftsmen, closed May 1, 1923. 


The program was published in the February, 
1923, number of the White Pine Series of 
Architectural Monographs. 

The Prize and Mention drawings (10 plans 
in all) will be published in the August, 1923, 
number of the White Pine Series of Archi- 
tectural Monographs. Trustees and librarians 
contemplating the planning of rural library 
buildings will undoubtedly find this August 


number of the Monographs of considerable 
help. Address the editor, Russell F. White- 
head, 132 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES AND LIBRARY 
MEETINGS 


FTER a recent state library association 

meeting a trustee who attended the 
meeting visited some other libraries and was 
surprised to learn that the trustees of those 
libraries had not heard of the state meeting. 
She urges that every library trustee in every 
state be sent a personal invitation to every 
state library association meeting. 


If library trustees are to be well informed 
they must know something of library hap- 
pening outside their own community. The 
librarian should supply them not only with 
figures concerning the work of their own li- 
braries but figures that show what other libra- 
ries in communities of the same size are doing. 


MAKING BOARD MEETINGS 
INTERESTING 


DINNER party given by the library 

board to the staff has become an an- 
nual custom in one city and is accomplishing 
much toward the furthering of personal in- 
terest in the work of both the board and the 
staff. 

The librarian in that city occasionally ar- 
ranges to have one of the heads of a depart- 
ment spend fifteen minutes at a board meet- 
ing relating just what is done in a typical 
day’s work. 





An enterprising librarian who was obliged 
to retire from active library service has‘ built 
up a thriving mail order business in books. 
She serves a rural constituency to whom book 
stores are not accessible. As her list of chil- 
dren’s books to submit to patrons she uses 
exclusively the A. L. A. list, Children’s books 
for Christmas presents, and has found it ef- 
fective. 











ATTRACTING NEW READERS 


Advance copies of a large colored library 
poster by Arthur Dunn were on exhibition 
at the Hot Springs Conference. It is a pos- 
ter especially suitable for use in manufactur- 
ing plants and in industrial centers. Every 
library in the United States which is on the 
A. L. A. mailing list will receive an announce- 
ment about the poster soon. A large edition 
is being prepared for sale to libraries by the 
American Library Association. 

The wording at the top of the poster will 
be “Develop the power that is within you.” 
The wording at the bottom will be “Get 
ahead. Books are free at your public li- 
brary.” One county librarian plans to use the 
poster in the factory centers of her county, 
pasting the word “county” over the word 
“public.” 


HOW THEY USE THE READING 
COURSES 


“It is very easy to order a hundred or a 
thousand copies of a new A. L. A. reading 
list or reading course,” said a public librarian 
who is also a member of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, “but it is not easy to use them intelli- 
gently after they arrive. We ought to have 
more definite suggestions about methods of 
distribution outside the library.” 

Out of discussions of this kind came many 
definite ideas. 

A librarian from a small city in Illinois 
said: “I have sent the reading courses on 
Accounting, Business and Journalism to stu- 
dents of the high school who are taking those 
subjects in school, to all the students who 
will graduate this year, to the men living at 
the Y. M. C. A., to men employed in offices 
and to our newspaper.” 

“It is my intention,” said a man from Mis- 
souri, “to use a mailing list of persons inter- 
ested in the subject covered, writing personal 
letters in each case, calling attention to the 
general service of the public library and the 
special facilities in subject covered by the 
course. We will also use newspaper stories 
covering the subject at the time we are mail- 
ing the list and letter.” 

A woman from California said “The course 
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on Journalism was used not only by the young 
cub reporter but by the editor of our leading 
newspaper who spoke very highly of the read- 
ing course and of the books listed there and 
was glad to publish a special feature article 
on the reading courses and lists of books.” In 
Salt Lake City the most effective use seems 
to have been through distribution to several 
groups which meet in the evening and are 
made up of business men. A reading club 
in connection with the Federal Reserve Bank 
system was much interested. 

The Seattle Public Library keeps lists and 
courses at the desk and gives them out to 
borrowers asking for books on the specific 
subjects. It also sends letters enclosing lists 
and courses to business firms, high school 
teachers, editors of newspapers, etc. They 
have a special “firm letter” which is said to 
bring very appreciative responses and many 
new patrons. 

The librarian of the public library in Ban- 
gor, Maine, says, “We first bought titles 
which we lacked, then by a page advertise- 
ment in each of our daily papers we brought 
to the attention of our public the fact that we 
had been buying books on the subjects and we 
had reading courses to distribute. Following 
this, in our weekly letter to our evening pa- 
per we published the lists complete with anno- 
tation, one each week. Moreover we sent 
them to our leading merchants, enclosing the 
courses on Accounting and Business. The re- 
sults were very satisfactory.” 


In Des Moines the Business course is in 
constant use and has been distributed at the 
meetings of various organizations of busi- 
ness people. The Milwaukee Public Library 
has sent a considerable number of courses on 
Accounting and Journalism with personal let- 
ters from some member of the staff to a se 
lected list of persons known to be specially 
interested in these subjects. Methods of dis- 
tributing reading courses inside the library 
were discussed but the emphasis seems to be 
largely on distribution outside the library in 
the hopes that new readers may be attracted. 

In one state the reading courses on Business 
and Journalism are used whenever there is an 
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exhibit of these books. At a state exhibition 
which attracted business interests the library 
commission used the A. L. A. reading course 
instead of making one of its own. 


READING LISTS 


“One of the most popular A. L. A. lists is 
that on The United States which is in con- 
stant use. The new Popular Books in Science 
bids fair to rival it and seems to meet a de- 
cided need. A reporter came into my office to 
ask about reading courses just after the science 
list arrived. I gave him that list; he was de- 
lighted with the arrangement and immediately 
commenced on some of the books.” 

In New York State a librarian sent copies 
of the list Business books for profit and 
pleasure to the teacher of the business course 
in the high school. Some have been sent with 
personal letters to business and office people 
who do not come to the library. All these let- 
ters were sent to the home address in the 
hope that they would receive more attention 
than if sent to the office. The Chamber of 
Commerce inserted a note about the list in 
its bulletin. A New England librarian says, 
“When we have more specialized lists we often 
try to reach the particular class of people who 
would be interested, sometimes through the 
employers (lists were recently sent to all the 
banks for example) through the organization 
and sometimes directly by mail.” 

An Indiana librarian used the Business list 
as place cards at luncheons of men’s clubs. 

One library which cannot afford always to 
buy all books on a list has a rubber stamp 
which reads “The library will buy any book 
from this list on request.” The United States 
has been much used with Americanization 
classes and high school students. Lists of 
this length are said to appeal especially to the 
serious reader rather than to the person who 
wishes to look up something in a hurry. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Professor F. L. Gilson who gave a course 
of lectures at Hot Springs on Public Speak- 
ing for Librarians, recommended the follow- 
ing books for study: Cumnock, Choice read- 
ings (for pronunciation) ; Woolbert, Funda- 
mentals of speech (for voice) ; Wynans, Pub- 
lic speaking. 


Paul M. Paine, librarian, Syracuse Public 
Library, is compiling some Suggestions for 
library speeches. He has given us the follow- 
ing samples: 

1. The Argument for Rural Libraries 

The importance of farm life in American 
civilization. 

Farmer’s son and farmer’s daughter, lead- 
ing figures in the nation’s welfare, on account 
of what they bring with them if they come 
to the city or on account of what they do for 
rural life if they stay on the farm. 

Isolation of farm life the great problem. 

Books alone can give the isolated farmer 
contact with the heart and brain of mankind. 

Guidance and suggestions for reading, i.e. 
library service needed in the country as in the 
city. 

2. Varieties of Good Reading in the 

Library 

How-To-Be Books, for the guidance of 
boys and girls toward a satisfactory work in 
life. 

How-To-Do-It Books which increase the 
earning power of thousands of men and 
women every year. 

Other Country Books, useful in removing 
hatred of the stranger which is the greatest 
evil in the world today. 

Books of Great Lives, which furnish cour- 
age by contact with thousands who have 
striven and overcome. 

Truth rather than Fact Books, that is, 
books of imagination presenting to our com- 
mon human lives the influence of great ideals. 

3. Books and the Foreign Born 

The duty of the library to the foreign born 
is not only the Christian duty of kindness but 
the American duty of patriotism. 

Free reading through library service is 
the antidote to the poison which is being con- 
stantly instilled in the foreigner’s mind by 
thousands who use print to advocate the de- 
struction of American government. 

Good reading, chiefly good fiction, is the 
best way to teach a foreign born person about 
America. 





“Why doesn’t Miss Ahern always do her 
hair that way and wear a brown dress?” 





“Where are all the children’s librarians? 
There used to be some.” 











EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION 


April 23, 1923 


Money for Russian Librarians. The 
Board approved the action of the Treasurer 
in forwarding to the American Relief Admin- 
istration funds received for the relief of Rus- 
sian librarians and instructed the Treasurer to 
handle in a similar way any additional funds 
received for this purpose. 

Transfer of Library War Service Activ- 
ities. Mr. Meyer reported that he and the 
Secretary had had a conference with the new 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, General 
Hines, in which General Hines promised a de- 
tailed investigation of the library service. He 
expressed the belief that the present Director 
is open-minded and will be fair to the library 
service. 

Miss Bogle reported briefly on the investi- 
gation of the need for book service to ex- 
service men in institutions not served by the 
Government. She stated that library commis- 
sions and state prisons had been circularized 
and that 91 institutions reporting from 45 
states indicated a total of 10,500 ex-service 
men in the institutions. After the informa- 
tion was obtained from the prisons the com- 
missions were circularized again and Miss 
Carey was engaged to survey typical county 
jails. 

Appropriation for the Navy. Mr. Meyer 
explained that conditions which have prevailed 
during the last few years continue and that the 
Navy needs $6,000 for another year, espe- 
cially for the salaries of two experienced field 
representatives. The sum of $6,000 was ap- 
propriated from War Funds. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Appropriation. The President informed the 
Executive Board of the following resolution 
passed on April 7, 1923, by the Trustees of 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
namely : 

Resolved, That the sum of $10,000 be, and 
it hereby is appropriated to the American Li- 
brary Association, to be used as a fund against 
which foreign libraries may draw in the pur- 
chase of American books and periodicals, un- 


der such regulations as the Association may 
establish ; 


and of his acceptance of this grant on behalf 
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of the American Library Association, and the 
Board approved his action. The Board also 
approved the appointment of H. M. Lyden- 
berg, W. W. Bishop, J. T. Gerould and H. H. 
B. Meyer as the committee to administer the 
fund. 

Miss Bogle as A.L.A. Representative in 
Europe. Sarah C. N. Bogle was authorized 
to represent the American Library Association 
as occasion may offer during the time she is 
in Europe in the summer of 1923 and was 
requested to report to the Executive Board on 
such matters as are likely to be of interest to 
the Board. 

Committee on Ethics of Librarianship. 
President Utley reported that there had been 
difficulty in getting people to serve on the 
Ethics Committee, the appointment of which 
had been authorized at a previous meeting of 
the Executive Board. It was taken by con- 
sent that this matter be referred to the in- 
coming President and Executive Board. 

The Committee on Foreign Periodicals of 
the War Period on its own recommen- 
dation, was discontinued. 


April 24, 1923 


Committee on Schemes of Library Serv- 
ice. The name of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Libraries was changed to Com- 
mittee on Schemes of Library Service. 

Committee on Committees. The state- 
ment of the “Functions of A.L.A. Commit- 
tees,” presented by the Committee on Commit- 
tees was approved. (See Annual Reports, 
page 21.) 

Ways and Means Committee. The Com- 
mittee’s report and the attorney’s opinion on 
certain questions raised were read to the 
Board. The Secretary was instructed to ask 
the attorney’s opinion on the following ques- 
tion: Are we really incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts when we do not hold 
our annual meetings in that Commonwealth? 

Definition of the Status of Trust Funds. 
The recommendation of the Ways and Means 
Committee on this matter was referred to 
the Council. 

Statement about Organization of A.L.A. 
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The Ways and Means Committee was re- 
quested to prepare a statement about the or- 
ganization of the American Library Associa- 
tion to be used with other statements about 
the A.L.A. and its needs, with the understand- 
ing that such statement is to be approved by 
the Executive Board before being published 
and distributed. 

Trust Company as Agent of the Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund. The Executive 
Board asked the Council to provide for the 
employment by the Executive Board of a trust 
company as agent of the Trustees of the En- 
dowment Fund. 

Audit by Certified Public Accountants. 
The Executive Board also asked the Council 
to instruct the Executive Board as a matter 
of policy to cause the accounts of the Asso- 
ciation, including the Endowment Funds, to 
be audited annually by certified public ac- 
countants. 

Form of Bequest. The following form of 
bequest, recommended by the attorneys, was 
adopted : 

I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
American Library Association, a charitable 
and educational association organized under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the Executive offices whereof are 


located in the City of Chicago, Illinois, the 
EN aide alanis dark wie ka ea aiaipheiie 


Perpetual Members. Dr. Andrews, in 
response to a request, suggested the possibility 
of creating a permanent membership which 
would enable friends of a (deceased) librarian 
to provide a contribution to the Endowment 
Fund which would keep the name of the (de- 
ceased) librarian on the permanent roll of 
the Association. It was suggested that this 
matter be passed on without recommendation 
to the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 


A.L.A. Representative at S.L.A. Meeting. 
Ernest J. Reece of New York was appointed 
as the official representative of the American 
Library Association at the Special Libraries 
Association meeting in Atlantic City, April 
23rd. 

American Legion Conference on Ameri- 
can Flag. H. H. B. Meyer of the Library 
of Congress was appointed to represent the 
American Library Association at a Flag Con- 
ference in Washington, June 14 and 15, called 
by the National Americanism Commission of 


the American Legion to decide upon rules and 
regulations governing the use of the American 
Flag. 

A.L.A. Headquarters Building. In re- 
sponse to a request from the Council the Sec- 
retary was instructed to present to the Coun- 
cil the names of the following cities: Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Washington, as being the names of cities 
where an American Library Association Head- 
quarters Building might appropriately be lo- 
cated, and to inform the Council that the Ex- 
ecutive Board recommends that no further ac- 
tion be taken on this question until sufficient 
funds have been accumulated to indicate that 
the erection of a Headquarters Building may 
become a possibility ; and that when such vote 
is taken the result shall be determined by an 
absolute majority vote of the members of the 
American Library Association and not by a 
mere majority of those voting. The Board 
also voted that funds contributed for an 
A.L.A. Headquarters Building shall be kept 
separate from other funds. 


April 28, 1923 


Library Training Board. The Council at 
its meeting on April 24, 1923, provided for the 
creation of a Temporary Library Training 
Board to investigate the field of library train- 
ing, to formulate tentative standards for all 
forms of library training agencies, to devise 
a plan for accrediting such agencies, and to 
report to the Council. The Executive Board 
authorized the President to appoint the Tem- 
porary Library Training Board. 

Suggestions for a United States Bureau 
of Libraries. The Committee on Federal 
and State Relations was requested to draft a 
bill for a Bureau of Libraries in the proposed 
Department of Education, to be submitted to 
the Council at its meeting in December, 1923. 

Committee Appointments. President Jen- 
nings was authorized to appoint committees 
and to fill vacancies on the miscellaneous com- 
mittees. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. The 
President, Secretary and permanent Chairman 
of the Committee were authorized to fill va- 
cancies on this Committee. 

Inexpensive Editions. A communication 
from a Committee on Books in Chain Stores 
appointed by the Pacific Northwest Library 
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Association was presented to the Executive 
Board. An attractive 10c edition of Treasure 
Island, published by Sears, was exhibited 
to the Board. The Board authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Reprints and 
Inexpensive Editions especially as distributed 
through chain stores and similar agencies. 

A.L.A. Headquarters Building. Mr. 
Meyer spoke of the congested condition at 
A.L.A. Headquarters and of the need of giv- 
ing consideration soon to other and more ade- 
quate quarters for the executive office of the 
Association. He suggested the possibility of 
raising $100,000 and then of financing a build- 
ing, a large part of which would be rented 
out, the rentals being used for upkeep, repairs, 
heating, lighting, taxes and carrying charges. 
The Board authorized the appointment of a 
Committee on the Headquarters Building to 
investigate the question of suitable quarters 
for the executive office of the Association and 
to co-operate with the Committee on Ways 
and Means in developing plans for raising 
money for a Headquarters Building. 

Censorship of Fiction. A communication 
from the Lending Section urging that Mary 
U. Rothrock’s paper on “The Censorship of 
Fiction in a Public Library,” read to the 
Lending Section, April 25, 1923, be given to 
some literary or general magazine was re- 
ferred to the Secretary for action. 

County Library Specialist. The follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the County Library 
Round Table, April 25, 1923, was read to the 
Executive Board: “Resolved, That the Execu- 
tive Board be asked to consider the addition of 
a county library specialist to the staff at the 
Headquarters of the Association.” 

After sympathetic discussion, it was agreed 
that the matter be taken under advisement un- 
til such time as the Association is able to 
finance a county library specialist at Head- 
quarters. 

Proposed Regional Conference. A com- 
munication from Dr. Shearer suggesting the 
possibility of an A.L.A. regional conference in 
connection with the New York State meeting 
at Silver Bay in the week of September 3 
to 8 was read. The communication was filed 
pending action by library associations of ad- 
jacent states. 

Next Place of Meeting. Communications 
from various cities were brought to the at- 


tention of the Executive Board and it was 
suggested that it would be appropriate to con- 
sider the advisability of holding a Conference 
in the Northeastern part of the United States 
(or in Canada) in 1924, in the Northwest in 
1925 and in Philadelphia in 1926. The inyi- 
tations from Providence were especially dis- 
cussed. The Program Committee was in- 
structed to investigate possibilities in the 
Northeast. 





“That Lending Section was just fine! | 
don’t know when I got so much from any 
session. It was hard to tell which was the 
best paper—and then the discussions meant so 
much too. I hope it will go on like that 
every year.” 


“Oklahoma must be a live state sending all 
these people here and yet running itself while 
they are away.” 


“Ts Mr. Lofting really Dr. Dolittle?” 


“A certain corps librarian is the most beau- 
tiful woman in the A.L.A.” 


“T never took as many notes at any confer- 
ence. There is so much I want to try when 
I get home.” 


“After all, the librarians are doing splendid 
things. But we haven’t learned how to tell 
about our work yet.” 


“Who has seen the Memorial Library of the 
Juvenile Court in Memphis? Don’t miss it, 
it is unique and worth while.” 


“Isn’t it fine that Ohio passed such a splen- 
did library bill? Congratulations to Mr. 
Hirshberg !” 


“Doesn't it do you good to have Mr. Bow- 
ker here and to hear him speak now and 
then?” 


“How many men there are at this confer- 
ence !” 


“Mr. Gill certainly is interested in library 


service to negroes. Some meeting that Round 
Table!” 


“Dr. Bledsoe’s paper on hospital work 
should have been given at a General Session 
so everyone could have heard it.” 


“The hospital library round table will give 
me enough to go on for a year. It was so 
practical.” 











A. L. A. FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Treasurer's Report, March-April, 1923 


GENERAL FUNDS 


Receipts 
ee ee ee ee eee ere $ 8,036.92 
Membership—annual arr ee 4,228.65 
TAfe MOMPETSNIPS ........cccccccccses 50.00 
A.L.A. Publishing > eee 1,000.00 
Interest, March-April ................ 23.34 
DE CEE i560cescrecdesslearacsae 42.00 
$13,380.91 
Expenditures 
SES Serer rerr ee $ 376.06 
EO eee 930.43 
ID sco choke wm lo 109.50 
de act cn Wiese 0% 40a 3,100.00 
‘Additional SOTO cincvewcnes 453.50 
sis taba a wis aaa eee sie 413.99 
Postage, telegraph, telephone 341.35 
NIN oo 5 005400 000s,0:00 32.05 
President’s contingent fund.. 50.00 
Endowment Fund ............ 50.00 
Office equipment ............. 11.45 
S52 9.4 56d 0.0.0 0:01600 6 50-0 106.25 
oe eng IE ch es a catenins sia 42.00 
——$ 6,016.58 
Balance, April 30. ........0... $7,014.33 
Permanent balance, National 
Bank of the Republic...... 250.00 
PE <cccancbeeacceweaee 100.00 
7,364.33 
$13,380.91 
PUBLISHING FUNDS 
Receipts 
I EN, Diy cine abe ndings Sen cee $ 337.88 
Bale Of PUBHCATIONS. ....2cccccccccccce 4,929.76 
DOGME BUDBCTIDUORS 6oocicccccccccccccs 1,208.75 
Sale of books (review copies)......... 360. 
EE litanccacin cone kmasead ween meee ° 
$6,837.38 
Expenditures 
I eck dace aed esa seb $1,099.98 
CO Oar 129.7 
Express and postage........... 465.15 
os ass cgeimeche aa hohe 214.58 
oa hime wacom e eae eebien 33.54 
ee re eee -- — 100.00 
Publications Linh cae hace unanmnate 2,163.83 
EY fain ia’. c ae ecbwinewe ead 106.25 
Office seuipasent hithdetn ane leaemeiets 1.50 


A.L.A. General Funds, Head- 
quarters expense ......... --- 1,000.00 
$5,314.57 
enmnmee, AGW 26). .0.00scccees $1,422.81 
er ee 1 
1,522.81 
$6,837.38 
WAR FUNDS 
Receipts 
Daetenns, BO Biss ssiasciacesenenscte $62,078.95 
United War Work Campaign......... 923.3 
Interest, Liberty Bonds.............. 595.00 
Interest, March-April ................ 64.35 
$63,661.64 
Expenditures 
CO re oe 7.88 
American Library in Paris.. 250.00 
Miscellaneous ..............- 75.80 
Men in institutions not served 
2 RR SOs hae 356.64 
————$ 3,160.32 
Balance, April 30 — Chicago 
De Kicanedaxat scan $20,206.32 
Liberty OE RUE CERO S: 30,195.00 
Govt. of Deainion of Can- 
rer rae -& 000.00 
Librarians and Agents. 100.00 
60,501.32 
$63,661.64 
BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY FUND 
Receipts 
Dateien, BIOME Bi pois kde eaniadsdcsied $ 9,914.01 


ch 1 
New cash einer and payments 
on pledge 


Mckee bude ccehesnkseerwas 2,331.65 
6.63 


$12,252.29 
Expenditures 
Books for the blind........... $ 462.49 
Library extension ............ 97.10 
Book lists, reading courses and 
book publicity .....cccccssss 776.17 
General library publicity..... 104.50 
eee 19.54 
—$ 1,459.80 
Balance, April 30............. $2,292.49 
SAEED SHU 60 «cee ciase ces 8,500.00 
10,792.49 
$12,252.29 








“Mr. Hayes believed the evidence showed 
that moving pictures pushed down the age 
of reading interest and increased the de- 
mand for other books by the same authors 
as those shown. He instanced the big 
effort the films made at Children’s Book 
Week as a type of advantageous co-opera- 
tion, and stated that one distributor re- 
ported booking two hundred extra films of 
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a book character in connection with that 
campaign. He pleaded for a common feel- 
ing of responsibility to the public and com- 
mon tolerance of each other’s aims.”—Re- 
port of address by Ralph Hayes, Assistant 
to the President of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
at the Publishers’ Association’s Annual 
Meeting. Publishers’ Weekly, Jan. 20, 1923. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, REVISIONS, REPRINTS 


Books FOR TIRED EYES. Compiled by Char- 
lotte Matson. Probably 36 p. 

Lists about 700 books in 12 point or larger 
print. In press. Prices to be announced. 


Harvey DuNN poster. Size 20 x 30 inches. 
Printed in colors. Single copy 50c; 3 copies, 
$1.25; 5, $1.75; 10, $3.25; 25, $7; 100, $26; 
500, $120; 1000, $230. Postage extra on or- 
ders of 5 copies or more. 

To be used outside the library, in factories, 
shops, public places and meetings. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 4 p. illustrated. 30 
copies, $1; 100, $3; 1000, $20. 

For distribution broadcast among all whose 
support and interest is needed for the local 
establishment and growth of the school li- 
brary. 


ScHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. By Anne T. 
Eaton. About 40 pages. Probable prices: 
single copy 35c in stamps; 10 copies, 20c each; 
100 copies, 15¢ each. 

A long-needed addition to the A. L. A. 


handbook series. In press. 
THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY, edited by Edith 
Kathleen Jones. About 224 pages. Probable 


price $2.25. In press. 
The lists, which will be useful in any li- 
brary, will probably be separately reprinted. 


MATERIAL AND PLANS FOR A COUNTY LIBRARY 
CAMPAIGN. Mimeographed. 47 pages stapled 
in heavy paper cover. Single copy, $1.00; 
2 copies, $1.25; 3 or more copies, 50c each. 

Suggested news stories, editorials, feature 
stories, interviews, and advice about publicity. 
Each article on a separate perforated page 
ready to tear out, fill in blanks with local 
names, and send to the newspaper. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES AND OTHER DISTRIBUTING 
AGENCIES, new edition, by Linda A. Eastman ; 

TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP, new edition 
by F. K. Walter; 

CoMMISSIONS, STATE AID AND STATE AGEN- 
CIES, new edition by Asa Wynkoop; 

LIBRARY PRINTING, new edition by F. K. 
Walter. 

(Manuals of library economy) 25c each; 
in lots of 25 or more of one title, 10c each. 
In press. 
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BooKs FOR VACATION. 16 p. 8 copies, 25¢ 
(in stamps); 100 copies, $2; 1000, $18. 

A recreational reading list of 129 titles 
with descriptive notes. Title-page illustration, 
Reprinted for distribution to school children, 
camp and club groups and to teachers and 
parents. 


Boys Books. 4p. 100 copies, $1; 1000, $5. 

The best seller of all A. L. A. reading lists, 
Reprinted for Boys Week but popular 
throughout the year. Includes 39 titles with 
brief annotations. 


McCuTCHEON CARTOON BOOKMARK. Size 
3% x 5% inches. 100 copies, 30c (in stamps) ; 
500, $1.25; 1000, $2; 10,000, $17.50. 

A large reprinting makes possible the re- 
duction in selling price. Many banks have 
been willing to distribute these for their local 
library. 





An English librarian says: “I look back on 
the conference at Hot Springs as one of the 
most delightful experiences I have had in this 
country. I confess frankly that until I went 
there I was under the impression that all 
librarians were severe people, with New Eng- 
land Puritanical temperaments, and a disposi- 
tion to frown on almost everything human. I 
was quite unprepared for so delightful a so- 
cial experience, and I was amazed to see how 
deeply involved in active educational work are 
the libraries of this country. I left with the 
impression that the libraries form one of the 
great aggressive forces, not only for general 
culture, but in many of the specific fields of 
modern education.” 





Hugh Lofting has recently written to the 
Headquarters office: “I want to thank you 
as the secretarial representative of the Amer- 
ican Library Association for the very enjoy- 
able time I had in Hot Springs at their very 
hospitable hands. Since you so often have to 
speak for them perhaps you will sometime get 
an opportunity to speak to them on my behalf. 
And if you do, will you please try to express 
to them my deep appreciation of their kindly 
attitude to me and my work?” 
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HE healthy normal attitude toward their 

work evidenced by those assembled at 
Hot Springs promises well for the future of 
library development in America. The whole 
hearted spirit of co-operation seemed to per- 
meate every activity of the conference. 

The inconveniences caused by the loss of the 
Arlington were met, for the most part, by con- 
siderate acceptance of conditions as they were. 
Keen interest was shown in all topics from 
Buildings to Books for Father and the pro- 
gram treatment of subjects merely started dis- 
cussions continued after the meetings by 
groups drawn together by common interest. 

Whether it was the genial atmosphere of the 
South or some other cause the splendid free- 


masonry of the profession was never more in 
evidence. 


N Oklahoma librarian says that it rests 

with librarians to make the Booklist 
known and enjoyed. She not only has it on 
reading tables but circulates copies of it with 
other magazines. 


HILDREN’S librarians are often asked 

to talk to teachers, to parent-teacher as- 
sociations and to women’s clubs, and the sub- 
ject about which they are most often asked 
to talk has to do with children’s literature and 
children’s book selection. 

There is nothing people like better at the 
end of a good talk than some concrete thing 
which will help recall what was said. The 
various A. L. A. lists pertaining to children’s 
books can be used in most cases to connect 
with such talks. Children’s librarians will 
welcome these lists, which are attractive, 

The story of a Shelf 
of books for a one room school, how it was 
compiled by vote, with a mention of editions 
or an outline of one of the less familiar books 
noted in it, would in itself make an interest- 
ing talk—especialiy to people who have given 
little attention to children’s books and who are 
seeking information about them. 

In connection with a talk about the New- 
bery Medal, Books for vacation could be used 
as Van Loon’s Story of mankind and Loft- 
ing’s first Dr. Dolittle book, The story of Dr. 
Dolittle, are noted in it. 

Also a real service might be rendered by 
suggesting to the groups of women that they 
themselves might use larger quantities of these 
lists in ways of their own devising as their 
contribution to some event or movement. The 
lists are available in large quantities with the 
library’s own imprint if desired. 


usable and inexpensive. 


Teachers, Sunday school teachers and people 
engaged in social work with children will be 
interested in knowing about the Graded list of 
books for children, Plays for children and 
Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud. 
The children’s librarian frequently has the op- 
portunity to talk to Girl Reserves, Girl Scouts, 
groups at industrial centers and at group 
meetings. To many of these boys and girls 
an attractive list of books might be the in- 
centive which would lead them into a new 
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realm of books. With such groups the chil- 
dren’s librarian may often wish to use some 
of the A. L. A. lists not designed especially 
for children. One which could be used to 
advantage is the Wanderlust book shelf which 
lists the “ten best travel books ever written.” 


HE Publicity Committee and the Head- 
quarters Office appreciate the assistance 
of participants in the Hot Springs program 
who sent abstracts of their addresses for ad- 
Never before 
have so many abstracts been received and 


vance distribution to the press. 


never have they been received so promptly. 
Grateful acknowledgment is also made to the 
many librarians who sent conference announce- 
ments and new stories to their local papers. 
Such co-operation is the first essential of a 
successful publicity program. 





WANTS, OFFERS 


WANTED 


Harvard College Library, W. C. Lane, 
librarian, desires to purchase a copy of Helm- 
holtz’s Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Leip- 
zig, 1882-1895, 3 volumes, to replace a copy 
lost in the mail. The book is out of print 
and an order through the library’s German 
agent has so far brought no result. 


Providence Public Library, Providence, 
R. I. William E. Foster, librarian, wants the 
Illustrated London News for March 4, 1922. 


OFFERED 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C., R. H. Johnston, librarian, 
offers for sale at 50c per volume, buyer to pay 
carriage, a set of American and English Rail- 
road cases annotated, new series, volumes 1 
to 68 inclusive. 


The New York State Library has a large 
number of duplicate volumes of the New York 
Session Laws from 1840 to date which it will 
sell in sets or by odd volumes at nominal 
prices. Address the director of the New 
York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library of East Chicago, 
Indiana, Orlando C. Davis, librarian, has 
for sale or exchange three new copies of Com- 
mons’ Industrial Government, Macmillan, 1921, 

Alexander H. Revell, a prominent Chi- 
cago business man and golf enthusiast, is the 
author of an entertaining and instructive little 
book on the Pro and con of golf (1915), a 
copy of which will be sent to any public }j- 
brary applying to Mr. Revell at 141 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 





A library conference will be conducted by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission at 
Madison, July 16-28. The two weeks will be 
devoted to the growing problems of library 
work. Conference courses and advanced in- 
struction will be offered in library administra- 
tion, library finances, library extension (in- 
cluding county library work), library public- 
ity, book selection (including books for adults, 
for young people, and for reference use), 
school libraries, new methods in library tech- 
nique and records, and other subjects. Some 
of the subject matter will be covered in a 
definite series of lectures, conducted by ex- 
perts in these subjects, including members of 
the University faculty. Other subjects will 
be offered in informal round tables conducted 
by carefully chosen leaders. Some of the 
work may be taken for university credit. 

All interested in library work are invited to 
attend this conference—librarians, assistants, 
trustees, and the public for whom the library 
exists. A fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
the two weeks. Advance registration is 
earnestly desired. 





Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary of the 
A. L. A., sailed May 29 for Europe to or- 
ganize a summer library school at the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris. The work is to be 
conducted under the auspices of the American 
Committee for Devastated France and the 
American Library in Paris. Miss Bogle’s trip 
necessitates a leave of absence of three months 
from A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian, University of 
Nebraska, will serve as acting assistant secre- 
tary at A. L. A. Headquarters during Miss 
Bogle’s absence. 





